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said to have ended with the execution of Charles I was
a period of tremendous energy and fertility. The
dramatists and other writers of the reigns of Elizabeth,
James I, and Charles I had no lack of ideas, and a vast
choice of new subjects. Inspired by the stimulus of the
new learning, and urged on in most cases by the dire
need to gain a livelihood, they worked copiously and
fast. All was fish that came to their net. As a whole,
they were too busy doing things to spend much time
wondering how things ought to be done.

The age which succeeded them was different. To use
a garden metaphor, an era of rich and rapid growth
was succeeded by an era of selection, cultivation, and
careful planting. The creative energy of the Renais-
sance was spent. Men turned to criticism. They had now
leisure to think how things ought to be done, and they
set about searching for principles and rules to govern
their writing and that of the future.

Dryden, as Dr. Johnson says, was the father of
English criticism. He was the first man to express the
new, common sense views on literary matters which
came into fashion at the Restoration; and because he
not only said what everyone else thought, but had
original and sensible ideas of his own, he was heard
with respect. We have no record of the coffee-house
conversations, but there is no doubt that the new
principles were there talked over and tried out.

The principles, and the habit of talking about them,
came from France. Charles II had spent much of his
exile at the French court, and his return to England
brought French fashions in literature as in everything
else. There were great writers in France at that time,
and England was as much influenced by their views as,